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She Philanthropist. 
MARINE LIBRARIES. 


—>— 


TO THE EDITOR. 





Str,—As proposals have been made 
through the Kaleidoscope and the Mercury, 
for forming Ships’ Libraries, permit me to 
throw out a few hints on the subject. No- 
thing to the purpose will be done in the 
business until a meeting of the friends to 
the plan is called, and a committee ap- 
pointed to carry it into effect. A reposi- 
tory also should be appointed, to which 
those who have books, they may think suit- 
able for the institution, and are inclined to 
give them, may be sent; and also, subscrip- 
tions for the support of it; and a person 
appointed as librarian, to keep an account 
of what books and subscriptions are re- 
ceived, and what books are sent out. Tu 
call a public meeting for the purpose, there- 
fore, appears to me to be the first step.— 
Taking it for granted that there will be a 
number of books presented to the so- 
ciety, yet they may not be such an as- 
sortment as the committee might think 
desirable, and they may find it necessary 
to purchase a number of others to make 
up a suitable library; but as this cannot 
be done unless a fund is raised for the 
purpose, it will be necessary to consi- 
der what is the best plan for raising one 
whether by making small collections for the 
purpose at different places of worship, or by 
any other plan. 

The above may be considered as preli- 
minaries; but when the business is set 
a-g)'1g, it will be proper to consider whe- 
ther the society are to furnish every vessel 
with a library that will accept of one, and 
which are to be considered as an heirloom 





to the vessel ; or whether they are to be 
lent to different vessels for each voyage, 
under the care of the master and mate, who 
are to be answerable for them, and to de- 
liver them back to the repository, on their 
return from the voyage, and to be furnished 
with a fresh assortment when they go out 
again. It will also be necessary to consider 
whether bibles, prayer-books, and hymn- 
books are to form a part of the library ; or 
whether these are not to be considered as 
hooks that will necessarily be on board; as 
the bible and prayer-book form an essen- 
tial appendage for public worship with the 
members of the Establishment, and the 
bible and hymn-book with the Dissenters. 
If libraries for ships are to be given, they 
may be liable to be sold by some of the 
men, or if the ship is sold, claimed by the 
purchasers; but if lent, and the crew or 
owners answerable for such as are wanting, 
they will probably be preserved. 

Another thing for consideration will bes 
what number of books particular vessels 
are to be furnished with. This should be 
regulated by the number of hands on board, 
and the length of the voyage. A vessel 
going coastwise, or to Oporto or Lisbon, 
would not require as many books as one 
going to the West Indies or the Brazils ; 
nor a brig that carries only eight or ten 
hands, so many as a ship that carries thirty 
hands. As aship’s library must necessarily 
be but small, each library cannot be fur- 
nished with every book the committee 
might wish; which shows the necessity of 
changing them frequently; as thereby the 
men will be furnished with a greater variety 
of subjects for reading, than if they were 
confined to a particular set of books: and 
if every vessel was to be furnished with any 
considerable number of books, it is to be 





feared there might be some difficulty in 
raising funds to purchase them. Another 
thing for consideration will be, whether 
libraries are to be furnished to any vessels 
but those which belong to the port of Li- 
verpool. Ishould apprehend not. How far 
some small tracts might be given tothe crews 
of versels belonging to other ports, or to 
Americans, may be worthy of consideration ; 
but English books can be useful only to 
Englishmen or Americans. Should the 
above plan be adopted, a price ought to 
be put upon every book, that the crew 
of a vessel might know how much they 
were answerable for, in case it should be 
stolen; and in case a valuable book shoyld 
be very much damaged, it should be con- 
sidered how far it ought to be paid for. 
Every one will see that the above are only 
a few hints thrown out to set the business. 
agoing; and, if any of them should be found 
useful, they answer the intention of 


J. K. 
Liverpool, October 25, 1821. 


Che Traveller. 
LETTERS FROM ASIA. 
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[No. 18.] 


The plains of Ephesus present one of the 
most sublime views imaginable: through 
them, the river Cayster winds in a serpen- 
tine.manner until it enters the Zgean sea 
opposite Samos ; while mountains, rising in 
nearly a perpendicular line, bound the scene, 
with the exception of an aperture, through 
which is exhibited a distant view of the 
Acropolis. 

In passing by these mountains, we wit- 
nessed a sight similar to that spoken of by 
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THE KALEIDOSCOPE. 








Pococke, in his travels to this part of Asia. 
The eagles, while ascending, were lost from 
our view before they reached their sum- 
mits. 

Crossing a bridge, and leaving the ruins of 
the aqueduct on our right, we entered the 
Turkish village of Astalouk, composed of 
thatched roofs, covering some parts of the 
ancient city. 

We passed the Citadel, ruins of public 
buildings, and baths; and in a few moments 
arrived at the Cafiné, occupied by a few 
Turks, who, with about twenty residing 
among the ruins, compose the whole popu- 
lation of the once proud city of Ephesus! 
Thus it has been with all ancient cities; 
they have had their rise, acme, and fall; and 
they will lie in ruins, until reason predomi- 
nates over superstition and religious-bigotry, 
among the nations of the east. 

Leaving our horses with the guide, our 
Jannissary accompanied us to the Acropolis. 
Over its gate are the remains of a piece of 
sculpture in bas-relief, which was perfect 
when Pococke visited it; but more than 
half has been taken away by some European 
barbarian, which renders it impossible to 
decypher the subject. The ancient citadel 
was doubtless within, from the immense 
piles of mason-work covering the ground; 
besides, the gate-way, of which I am speak- 
ing, is evidently of Venetian workmanship. 

In a westerly direction, at the bottom of 
the hill, are the ruins of the Mosque of St. 
John, Its origin has puzzled all travellers; 
but a majority, I think, are of opinion, that 
it is composed partly from the remains of 
the church bearing that name, which seems 
more than probable, from many of its 
stones having Greek inscriptions reversed. 
There are trees within this mosque nearly 
two feet in diameter, evidently of sponta- 
ueous growth, giving some idea of the an- 
tiquity of the building. 

Within the centre partition of the mosque, 
are four columns taken from the Temple of 
Diana, the only ones in a perfect state of 
preservation; the pedestals and capitals, 
however, are lost. I measured one, which 
was about fifteen feet in circumference, and 
as nearly as I could judge fifty feet in height; 
they are each composed of one block of red 
granite, and, with the one hundred and 
twenty-three others that once supported the 
roof of the temple, were brought from 


Egypt. 








ject we had in visiting Ephesus. ‘ Tv view 
that mass of rubbish,” he replied, pointing 
towards the temple! «Are there not,” 
said the former, with a smile, ‘ stones 
enough about Smyrna, to gratify the curi- 
osity of Infidels ?” 

(To be concluded in our next. ) 











YES OR NO? 
—_— 
TO THE EDITOR. 

Six,——The modesty and inquiring disposition of 
your correspondent who signs himself A ConsTAN1 
READER, appear to me to deserve an answer, which 
thetrivial nature of the question yes or no, and a con- 
sideration of the time and patience of your readers 
(whose minds are, | dare say, with few exceptions, 
made up on the subject) would scarcely justify: and, 
as no solution of the difficulty has yet been given, nor 
any statement of the principles by which, in such 
cases, our judgments are to be directed, and our de- 
cision regulated, I take the liberty of troubling you 
with this letter. 
It is known to every person conversant in the subject 
of grammar, that there can be ne sentence without a 
verb, expressed or understood: whence it follows, that 
the simple phrase, yes or no, can, in itself, abstractedly 
considered, perform no grammatical office whatever ; 
nor will either be regarded as an explicit answer to 
a question, unless it be understood to represent some 
form of words in which a verb is included. 
When a question is indefinitely proposed, for the 
sake of obtaining information relative to a fact of which 
we have no previous knowledge, to reply simply by 
the adverb of affirmation, yes, or the adverb of nega- 
tion, no, would be utterly nugatory. As if, for ex- 
ample, I should inquire, ‘* Were there or not more 
than twelve present?” The answer must be explicit, 
“ There were ;” or, * I'here were not.” ‘But questions 
are more frequently put in the hypothetical form ; that 
is to say, assuming, conditionally, the affirmative or 
the negative of the proposition: and, in such cases, 
the yes and the no may be very pertinently employed 
as expressive of assent or dissent, respectively. Of 
this latter description is the question under considera- 
tion: ‘* Were there no more than twelve present ?” to 
which your correspondent, A ConsTaANT Reaver, 
imagines, that, in. the case supposed by Query, the 
proper answer would be yes. 
This correspondent, I must here be permitted to ob- 
serve, has, in my opinion, notwithstanding that his con- 
clusion is erroneous, displayed more ingenuity than 
either of those whose communications grace your pub- 
lication of yesterday, not excepting him, who, with 
so delightful a self-complacency, bas ‘* instituted” him- 
self A GramMMATICAL Censor. But the capital 
mistake of A ConsTanT Reaper is, that of sup- 
posing the interrogatory, ‘* Were there no more than 
twelve?” and the explicit answer, ** There were no 
more,” to be in the affirmative mode of stating the 
proposition. This, however, is what, in grammar, is 
denominated a negative-affirmative; and is essentially 
the same as a direct negation. Hence the apparent 
absurdity of substituting the affirmative yes, for what 
is so decidedly equivalent to a negative, viz. ** There 





sented by the adverb of negation no. It is entirely for 
want of paying due attention to this distinction, that 
your correspondent became involved in so much per- 
plexity, when investigating this question; so simply, 
and, by the generality of persons, decided almost in- 
tuitively. 

But it is otherwise with the question over which A 
GRAMMATICAL Censor has stumbled; ‘* Were there 
only twelve?” This is clearly in what, for the sake of 
distinction, I have termed the affirmative mode; and 
to this, in the case cited by Query, the proper 
answer would be, ‘“* There were twelve only;” and 
how natural the transition from this to the more con- 
cise affirmative yes / 

T am aware of the objection, that, in this Jatter in. 
stance, yes would be rather a vague and indeterminate 
answer ; and, moreover, that a negative reply might, 
with equal propriety, be returned to the question: bur, 
then, the same may be said in almost every similar 
case ; and to the question negatively proposed, “Were 
there no more than twelve ?” the affirmative answer, 
‘There were only twelve,” would be sufficiently appro- 
priate. And hence we find, that the laconic mode of 
replication, by yes or no, is very frequently more or 
less dubious ; and, strictly speaking, they are admis- 
sible only for the facility of familiar conversation. But 
when the ambiguity is such as to leave the meaning 
unintelligible, or even obscure, the explicit answer ig 
indispensable. In conversation, however, we of course 
presume, that the most natural, direct, and obvious 
reply is intended; and when, as in the example before 
us, the question is negatively proposed, if the fact 
agree with the question so stated, the most natural and 
obvious reply is the negative, and vice versa. 

If you think these remarks, hastily thrown together, 
likely to place this matter in a clear light, they are at 
your service. At all events, I, for one, subscribe to the 
opinion at first expressed to the individual who started 
this question, that the proper answer, in the case which 
he supposed, is NO. 
17th Oct. 1821. 











TO THE EDITOR. 





S1r,—The grammatical queries which have lately 
appeared in your paper induce me to apply to you for 
the solution of a doubt, as to the propriety of the ex- 
pression, ‘‘ Bad Grammar.” In my opinion it is de- 
cidedly incorrect. The received definition of the word 
‘¢Grammar” is, ‘‘ the science of speaking or writing 
with propriety ;” consequently the term ‘‘bad grammar” 
is a contradiction. A sentence must be either properly 
or improperly constructed ; or, in other words, either 
grammatical or ungrammatical: and I certainly think it 
cannot be correct to say of the same sentence, that it is 
‘¢bad grammar,” and that it is ungrammatical, or net 
grammar. 

Your early answer to this inquiry will confer a parti. 
cular obligation on a fire-side circle of constant readers, 
and likewise on L. N. 
Runcorn, October 16, 1821. 








WEEKLY REPORT of the LIVERPOOL INFIRMARY, 
October 25, 1821, 
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Physician and Surgeon, Dr. M‘Cattney and Mr. Bickersteth, 
House Visitors, Mr. R. E. Harvey and Mr. E. Gibbon, 








A Tusk asked our Jannissary, what ob- 


were no more ;” aptly enough, if you please, repre- 


Chaplain, Rev. S. Renshaw. 
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Muliscellanies. 


MADAME CATALANI. 
—— 


SUMMARY ACCOUNT OF HER TRAYELS, &C. SINCE SHE LEFT 
ENGLAND. 

As this dinguished singer has lately returned to this 
éountry, the following notice of her travels on the con_ 
tinent may be acceptable to our readers : 

On leaving London, Madame Catalani proceeded to Paris, 
where the King of France granted her the patent of the 
‘Theatre Royal Italien, and condescended to annex, by way 
of encouragement, an annual allowance of about seven 
thousand pounds sterling. Madame Catalani continued for 
four years proprietor and sole manager of that Theatre, 
then the most elegant in Paris. She gave alternate engage- 
ments to the celebrated composers, Paer and Spontini, for 
the conducting of the musical department, and also engaged, 
during the time mentioned, almost all the first singers, both 
male and femaie, of Italy. Nevertheless, as when Madame 
Catalani did not sing, the receipts were trifling, the estab- 
lishment became a burden to her, and she resolved on leav- 
ing Paris, and exerting her talents in all the capitals of 
Europe. The trumpet of fame has successfully announced 
to us the glorious fruits of this determination. 

From Paris Madame Catalani went direct to Berlin, where 
success the most flattering, and honours the most distin- 
guished, awaited her. She excited no less admiration by 
her benificence than by her extraordinary talents; and his 





presses, their Majesties condescended to embrace her, giving 
her assurances of the interest with which the pre-eminence 
of her talents, and the excellence of her conduct, had in- 
spired them. The reigning empress had made her presents 
of a pair of gold ear-rings, and a diamond necklace. The 
Emperor Alexander was not less generous; in the presence 
of his whole Court hegraciously kissed her hands, thanking 
her for the good act she had done, and presenting her with 
a magnificent girdle of brilliants. 

Madame Catalani remained four months in Russia, 
and in that space of time the concerts which she gave, as 
well in the capital as it Riga, at Moscow, and at Wilna, 
produced her (all expenses paid) more than fifteen thou- 
sand guineas, exclusive of presents of great value. The 
liberality with which the Russian nobility encourage the 
fine arts is well known, and the following is a new testi- 
monial:—When Madame Catalani went from Moscow to 
Warsaw, she found, on her arrival at this latter city, a 
letter from the principal Muscovite nobles, in which they 
offered to secure to her 240,000 roubles, (about ten thou- 
sand guineas), if during the winter, she wonld come and 
give ten concerts in their ancient capital. Fearing that 
her health would not bear the severity of the climate, she 
was compelled to decline this offer, advantageous as it was, 
and for which she conveyed an answer in terms at once of 
gratitude and regret. 

Besides the capitals we have named above, Madame Ca- 
talani has sung in fifty or sixty populous towns of Germany 
and Italy; and everywhere the most august personages, 
as well as the public at large, have shown her, by brilliant 
favours, that their esteem for her personal conduct, and 

t di ition Ned their admiration for the 





Prussian Majesty bestowed upon her the most h 
reward, in deigning to write her a most gracious letter, 
transmitting to her, at the same time, the grand medal of 
the Academy (similar to that which the Great Frederick 
‘pent to Voltaire.) The King’s letter was published in all 
the journals of the time. Madame Catalani likewise re- 
eeived from all the Court of Prussia the most distinguished 
of kind 

Laden with honours and presents, she went from Berlin 
to Hanover. His Royal Highness the Duke of Cambridge, 
whose enlightened taste forthe arts, and particularly for 
music, is generally known, received her with all that ame- 
nity which distinguishes him; and all the ladies of the 
court hastened to make her sensible of their goodness. She 
gave a concert for the benefit of the poor; and was, the 
game evening, crowned at the theatre. 

Madame Catalani afterwards went to Stutgard. The 
eharms of her voice made such an impression on the late 
King, who, as we know, was passionately fond of music, 
that some minutes before his death, which happened a 
few days after his hearing her, he pronounced her name. 

From Stutgard she went to Munich. At this first visit 
‘to that capital, in consequence of a trifling misunderstand- 
ing, she did not sing. But returning some time after, 
when she paid her duty tothe Queen,—her Majesty em- 
‘raced her, and lavished her goedness upon her, as if to 
indemnify her for the slight mistake that had occurred. 
The King was not less obliging in his duct to Madame 
Catalani, and was so good as to recommend her to the 
friendship of his daughter the Empress of Austria. 

Furnished with this powerful recommendation, Madame 
Catalani went to Vienna, where she met with prodigious 
mucceas. To give an idea of it, without overstepping 
the bounds of that reserve which we have prescribed to 
ourselves, it will be sufficient to cite the following facts: 
—At each of her concerts, the great room of the Re- 
doubt was filled to excess, though the price of admis- 
tion was very high; the room contains three thousand 
Persons- She also obtained the favour of the whole 
Imperial Court, and his Majesty the Emperor made her 
& present of a superb ornament of opal, enriched with 
diamonds. The poor shared her success, and blessed 
the benevolence of her heart. The magistracy of the city 
testified, at once, their own admiration and the publicgrati- 
tude, by causing to be struck, expressly for her, a medal, 
which bears the most honourable inscription. 

For along time, pressing invitations called for Madame 
Catalani in Russia, where the brilliancy of her reputation 
had excited an impatient desire to hear her. On leaving 
‘Austria, dhe made the journey to St. Petersburgh, where 
whe commenced with a concert, the tickets for which 
were fixed at twenty-five roubles. Such was the im- 
pression she made, that the room could not contain the 
crowds of persons who came to the succeeding con- 
@erts, and every evening several hundreds were disap- 
painted of places. At length, she chose, for the scene 
of her concluding concert, the public Exchange; and 
more than four thousand persons were present. Always 
tbe patroness of the poor, Madame Catalani determined 
that the large receipts of this evening should be devoted 
to the wants of two hundred unfortunate families in St. 
Petersburgh. When, after this, she took leave of the Em- 
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wonders of her talent. ‘It may be said that her success, 
and the distinctions with which she has been honoured at 
all Courts, have hitherto been, and will probably remain, 
without a parallel. 
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SITUATION XIV. 
-_—— 
(Number 33 of Sturges.) 
—_—— 


Black to move and win. 
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THE PLAY. 
bh 3— 8 w. 3—10 
w. 12— 3 b. 13—22 
b. 17—13 BLACK WINS. 
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Poetry. 


[ORIGINAL.] 





THE MOURNER. 


—— 

** Do you sigh for the time that is gone, 

And the hours that have passed in their lightness ? 
Do you weep, that they leave you alone 

To muse on their perishing brightness ? 
Is their mem’ry enshrined with a tear, 
Oh! tell me what made them so dear ? 
Was it-youth that imparted its store | 

Of visions that always were smiling ? 
Do those visions enchant you no more 

With their colours, so soft and beguiling ? 
Was’t the music of youth in your ear 
That has made the last moments so dear ? 
Did you long with ambition to soar 

On the proud wings of power and dominion ? 
Far, far, though ycur spirit he bore, 

Perhaps ’twast 9 fall from his pinion :” 
** No! the course of ambition is drear ; 
Not for this were those moments so dear.” 
** Did you rush with the brave to the field, 

And fight till your life-blood was wasted ? 
Perchance you were fated to yield, 

And your day-dream of glory was blasted.” 
** My blood never curdled with fear : 
*Tis not shame that has cost me this tear.” 
** Has poverty stretched forth her hand 

To embitter the tide of your being ? 
Perchance you are far from the land 

Of your fathers, and sorrow in fleeing.” 
‘* The graves of my fathers are here: 
They are happy, and need not my tear.” 


** Then say, is it love that has turned 
The day-break of life into sadness ? 
Has some broken vow to be mourned, 
Gather’d clouds o’er the bright fount of gladness ?” 
** My heart is unsullied and clear; 
And woman is not worth a tear ! 
I'll tell thee—this sigh is the first 
That the sleep of my bosom hath broken ; 
From its prison, unbidden, it burst, 
My grief did not need such a token : 
The past, for its brightness was dear ; 
The present, is stained with a tear ! 
There was one that I cherished: ’tis o’er 5 
I could not have griev’d for another : 
To the scaffold that lov’d one they bore, 
And this burn’d with shame tor—a brother! 
Now read me the riddle, Sir Seer, 
Have I cause for this sigh and this tear ?” 
Liverpoo!. 
— > ~?<o—- 


EPIGRAM. 


A certain monarch amid falling snow 

Descried 2 Welchman, bare from top to toe’; 

** Man,” said his Majesty, ** (Inform me why, 
You thus unshielded brave the wintry sky ?” 

** Sire,” said the clown, ‘+ If I may be so bold, 
{nform me, likewise, if your face be cold ?” 

** No,” said the King; says Tafiy ** Ask no more, 
The reason’s obvious, for Lm ji.c. all o'er. 





( After turning over the doggrels of our correspond- 
ent, as a terrier dog turns a hedgehog, we find we 
must suffer them to pass in their original state. It is 
obvious that the author can do much better, if he 
choose. He may be said to carry the poetic license to 
a great length, as some lines are longer than others by 
many syllables; such as they are, however, we present 
them to our readers.—Edt. Kal. 


a 


TOTHE EDITOR. 





S1r,—In this learned or ingenious age a man who is 
ignorant upon any subject is wilfully blind. If he wishes 
to learn how to cut off with ease and safety the excres- 
cence on his chin, vulgo a beard, he need only consult 
the various treatises on the art of using, preserving, and 
sharpening razors, published by various eminent razor- 
makers ; and if any youth would wish, in addition to 
the internal shining qualities of his pericranium, to have 
the outside equally brilliant, let him consult the elabo- 
rate and scientific essay on the hair, delivered by Mr. 
Rowland, with his Macassar Oil. The humorous trea- 
tise of Geoffrey Gambado, on the art of horsemanship ; 
the lectures of pugilistic professors, on the science of 
boxing; and the pocket cards published, on the mode 
of dancing Quadrilles, equally qualify a man for the 
Park, St. Giles’s, or the Ball-room. I am not aware, 
however, that any useful treatise has been hitherto pub- 
lished on the art of shooting, for the benefit of young 
sportsmen; although the publications of Mr. Daniel, 
in his Rural Sports, and of other learned authors on the 
same subject, do contain much valuable information : 
their works, however, are too long for the perusal of 
those who are not professed ‘students, and a short com- 
pendiovs abstract of the rules to be used in shooting is 
a great desideratum in sporting literature; brevity is 
always desirable. M. Humboldt has published a Iaw- 
suit in hieroglyphics, in his American Researches, which 
does not occupy more space than the card of a fashion- 
able milliner ; and I need not say what a happy change 
it would be for our magistrates, if the now voluminous 
work of Dr. Burn could be compressed small enough to 
be put into one of their waistcoat pockets, to keep up 
the equilibrium of the snuff box in the other. Being 
out shooting the other day, my fellow sportsman and I 
had a good deal of conversation on the blunders made 
by young shots; and we determined to knock our heads 
together, and compose some pocket shooting directions : 
the inclosed is the result. We thought we could teach 
better through the medium of poetry, for the youths 
having had, as in presenti, propria que maribus, dril- 
led into their heads, in Hexameter and Pentameter 
poetry (as the saying is) would come the more natural to 
them. Having ridden Pegasus double, it is no wonder 
if he should have made a slip or two; and as we had to 
ride him over hedge and ditch, he sometimes left a leg 
behind him. Wishing you sport of all kinds, I am, 

Oct. 4, 1821. WHARM. 


—— 


SHOOTING DIRECTIONS. 
i 


O all ye jolly sportsmen as loves a little fun, 

Whene’er you goes a shooting you mo’nt forget your gun; 
Likewise you must remember, it should not be forgot, 

If that you mean to kill you must take out some shot. 


A powéder-flask wi’ powder in’t (I need not give the raisons) 

Is sometimes very useful to have on such occasions: 

And if you have a hatso old youare ashamed to pad in, 

You may e’en slice and cut him up to make yourself some 
waddin. 

In your pocket you should take an extra flint or two, 

Likewise it may be very well to carry out a screw; 

Some tow to wipe the pan, and a pin to poke the prime, 

For if it rains the powder wets, and cakes i’th hole sometime. 


Remember weil the largest shot the farthest it will fly, 

Your powder it will shoot the best if you do keepit dry; 

Cannister or double-sealed, or single if you please, 

But any shot that’s made of lead kilis further off than peas. 

There was aman, as I’ve heard tell, he must have beena 
dandy, 

As, for to make his powder strong, he mix'd it with some 
brandy; 

And for to dry his shot he put it in a pan, 

And dried it tillit got so hot into a heap it ran. 





This man, ’tis also said of him, to have a better sight, 

He got some brickdugt and some oi] and rub’d his barrel 
bright; 

And when he clean’d his locks, for fear that they should spoil, 

He wash’d them all with vinegar, because he had no oil. 


In rigging out yourself, your wardrobe you must sack it, 

To see if you cap’t find yourself a fustian shooting-jacket; 

A pair of fustian breeches, with gaiters made of leather, 

To save your shins from thorns and pricks, and keep away 
cold weather. 


When lounging up New Bohd-street wear Wellington half- 


boots, 
But good thick whacking sturdy shoes are best for him as 
shoots, ' 


Well greas’d with good goose oil, fat bacon, or hog’s lard, 
Both to keep the water from your feet, and prevent ’em 
getting hard. 


Your dog he may be either a pointer or a setter, 

The one or the t’other, just as you think the better. 
You may call him Don or Major, Pedro or Pedrillo, 

It does not signify a louse provide your birds you kill O! 


Its very odd, but ao less true, your gun be sure to load, 

And mind don’t put the shot in first, or else she won’t ex: 
plode; 

A li@tle powder in the pan, and a flint into the cock, 

That is to say provided that your gun she has a lock. 


For now-a-days they’s gotten guns that nted no steel or flint, 

They go with such a deuced whack, you'd think the de- 
vil's in’t: 

They’re made by one Forsyth, Joe Manton, and the rest, 

There's Nock and Clark, and Egg and Smith, but Wilkin- 
son’s the best. 

Whengoingafter partridges you'll save yourself much trouble 

If you hunt upon the turnips, rough grass fields, or the 
stubble; 

And when your dog pulls up his leg, or stiffly cocks his tail, 

You then must hollow out “toho!” and march up with- 
out fail. 


Now when your dog he thus does point, up to his face you 

For pret points ’em with his tail, but always with his 

And be sure to mind, before you shoot, to take a right good 

For should you chance to shoot your dog you'll never kill 
your game. 


Now steady, lads, be steady, you must not shoot each other, 

Nor hold the muzzle of your gun upon your shooting brother; 

The left-hand man must fire to left, the right unto the right, 

The middle man must yark i’th midst, and fire with all his 
might. 

A double-barrell’d man should have his two birds down, 

But a single man must be content if he only knocks down 
one; 

Though sometimes it will be the case, if he fires fore and oft, 

He kills his brace and beats the dub, who missing looks but 
soft. 


Now when you’ve fir'd, before you stir you must cry ‘down 
charge, ho!” 
And keep your dogs upon their rumps, or thrash them till 


they do; 

Then seek your game and pick it up (provided you have 
kili’'d it, 

For you need’nt mind to lock about if you have only 
mill'd it.) 

Whene'er the birds do fly away you must be sure to 
mark ’em, 

For then, perhaps, you find again, and then may chance te 
yark ’em; 

But in marking birds, I'll tell you plain, your eyes you need’nt 
shut ‘em, 


For if you do you may as well into your pocket put ’em. 


Sometimes they fly to turnips, sometimes to standing peas, 

And oft they fly into a wood, but never light on trees; 

For you may search the trees all round you'll never find’em 
there, i 

As likely in a magpie’s nest that you should find a hare. 


In getting over hedge or ditch you need’nt cock your gun, 
Uniess, indeed, you have a mind to shoot your friend for fun: 
For if the trigger is but pull’d why then whack off she goes, 
And hits your crony in the rump, perhaps cuts off his nose. 


If ina wood the brambles thick you cannot weil get thro’, 

Then turn your tail and pugh away, and back as horses do; 

For in shooting ’tis not asin war, where you meet with 
much disgrace, 

If you turn your tail upon the foe, or try to save your face. 
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When gotten home to dinner, and sitting at your table, 
You then begin to make excuse and lies as you're able; 

How that you would havekill'd him, but that he was a witch, 
For instead of coming down, he went slanting in the ditch. 


‘In fact, to tell the truth, and to be both plain and candid, 

it was the double vision, and your fingers they were sanded; 

The gun she did hang fire, you forgot to put the shot in, 

You swear the gun has not been wash’d, or the powder it 
was rotten : ‘ 


One tower’d in the air, and fell among the heather; 
-The other it could scarcely fiy, for you’d knock’d off every 
; feather. 
It being very parch’d and dry, your dogs they could not 

scent them; 
The dogs they swallow’d two or three, before you could pre- 

vent them. 


Sometimes you're eating turnips, or your hands are full of 


peas, 

Andif it hadn’t just been so, ‘‘damn_’t, I’d had him down 
with ease ;” 

Your glove caught in the trigger, or the screw it much too 
loose is; 

In short, whate’er’s the cause you miss, be sure to make 
excuses. 


Now, last of all, my jolly lads, it’s true, as I’m a sinner, 

You never can expect to shoot, if you don’t eat your dinner; 

‘Your. Fricassees and Syllabubs, they are but trash, odd 
rotem, 

‘But Beef or Ale, they are the cheer, to get yourself some 
bottom. 


When sitting gaily round the fire, and drinking good old 
port; 

And cracking nuts, and eracking jokes, O, it is such rare 
good sport; 

And ne’er forget, my hearty lads, to bumper up your glasses, 

And cheeraway, and drink them off unto the bonny lasses. 


For the lasses are the choicest game, that runs, or swims, or 
flies ; 

But, alas! the shooter’s shot himself with their sad wicked 
eyes: 

For however he may shoot, though shooting all his life, 

Me’ll sure himself be shot at last, by the thing they call a 


—>> <> <-> 


ON HEARING MISS STEPHENS SING A 
PLAINTIVE AIR. 


—=>~_ 
[From the Thespian, of Saturday. ] 
—— 


Why beams the eye, why beats the heart ? 

Why comes the sigh with sudden start ? 

Why on the soul blessed visions dart ? 
When list’ning to thy melody ! 


As fresh, as soft as summer shower 
That bathes and lifts the drooping flower, 
It falls upon the.ear, with power 

To raise the soul to ecstasy. 


*Tis, now, the nightingale’s soft note,— 

The silent grove we tread in thought, 

Or moonlit bank from towns remote, 
Where lovers vow fidelity. 


Now, like the lark, it warbles sweet,— 
Adown the mead our steps are fleet 
The maiden of our love to meet, 

And greet with joy and amity. 


Now mingled notes soft sweeping roll, 
And tides of thought rush on the souls 
Each bosom owns the strong control 
Of all thy spells, sweet harmony! 


Give me the bank, where bees can sip 
Their sweets from flowers with balm that drip, 
And songs of love from woman’s lip 
I ask no other paradise. 
October 27, 1821. 


Chit Chat. 





Among the pageants at the coronation of Queen 
Mary, in 1553, was the following singular feat, described 
by Hollinshed :—** Then there was one Peter, a Dutch- 
man, that stood on the weathercocke of Paule’s steeple 
(London) holding a streamer in his hand of five yards 
long, and waving thereof, stood sometimes on the one 
foot, and shooke the other, and then kneeled on his 
knees, to the great marvell of all people. He had made 
two scaffolds under him, one above the crosse, having 
torches and streamers set on it, and another over the ball 
of the crosse, likewise set with streamers and torches, 
which could not burne, the wind was so great. The said 
Peter hud sixteen pounds thirteen shillings given him by 
the Citie for his costes and paines, and for all his stuffe.”” 





Monsieur Chalon, professor of Recreative Philosophy, 
has bet the amount of the receipts of his performances 
at the Theatre at Manchester on the 15th instant, with 
several gentlemen, that he will place himself ten paces be- 
fore a four-pounder, loaded with a ball, the cannon to 
be fired at him, and that he will catch the ball in his 
hand. The gentlemen have procured a cannon that was 
used in Manchester on the coronation day, and every 
precaution is used by them that no previous preparation 
can take place. M. Chalon declared having done it se- 
veral times at Paris, the veracity of which being doubted, 
has given rise to the above wager. 
** Gone out !”—A person calling one day on a gentle- 
man at the west end of the town, where his visits were 
more frequent than welcome, was told by the servant 
that her master had gone out, ** Oh, well, never mind, 
I’ll speak to your mistress.” ‘* She is also gone out, 
Sir,” The gentleman, not willing to be denied admis- 
sion, said—** As it was a cold day, he would®step in and 
sit down by the fire a few minutes.” ‘Ah! Sir, but 
that is gone out too,” replied the girl. i 





Tic for Tai.—A fellow, who was sparring with open 
hand, without mufflers, struck his opponent a savage 
blow, out of all order, which brought the blood from 
his nose; and perceiving his antagonist was about 
to retaliate in the same unceremonious style, he ex- 
claimed ** What! cant you beara thump?” * Yes,” 
replied the other, ‘* I'll let you see that I can not only 
bear a thump, but thump a bear ;” and turning to in ear- 
nest, he gave the ruffian a hearty milling. 

WITCHCRAFT. 

Jane Wenham was tried und convicted of this henious 
offence in the year 1712. The absurd verdict was given 
in opposition to the direction of the learned Judge, who 
told the Jury that the young and not the o/d women were 
witches. On this occasion the incumbent of the parish 
in which the prisoner resided, declared, ‘*on the faith 
of aclergyman, that he believed her to be a witch.” 
** Then, on the faith and credit of a judge” replied his 
Lordship, ‘* I take vow to be no conjuror.” 


INDIAN ELOQUENCE. 

The following specimen of elegiac pathos was delivered 
by an Indian over the contiguous graves of her husband 
and infant ** The Father of life and light has taken 
from me the apple of my eye and the core of my heart, 
and hid them in these two graves. I will moisten the 
one with my tears, and the other with the milk of my 
breast, titi I meet them again in that country where the 
sun never sets !”° 





ADVANTAGE OF A BAD CHARACTER. 

The Paris papers give an accosni of the acquittal of 
one Desjardérs, charged with being an accomplice in 
the murder of the Duke d- Berri. i 
owing to his bad character, for be proved himsel 
such a nocorious babbier, liar, and boasrer, that nobody 
ever believed a word he uttered. The fact, therefore, 
that he had uttered words avowing his parti vi 
the assassination, only convinced the . anc 

that he was innocent of the crime. Que of his best 
witnesses was his sister, who declared that he was 
in the constant habit of talking of things he had never 
seen, and of transactions of which he knew nothing; 











—<=> > FE] b> << 
Say you religion wears a gloomy grace, | 
Spleen in her eyes, or languor in her face ? 
Behold the man who travels in her ways, 
And gives to God the portion of his days ; 
Thron’d on his brow sweet cheerfulness is seen, 
Warm is his bosom, and his soul serene. 


| friends. She however added, that, notwithstan: 


even extreme bad character should be a man’s best 
defence. Here, However, ic went to show he had no 
malice in what he said. 


end he weuld not stepat saying he was connected with 
the most atrocicus of maukinl, if be thought it wos 
likely to give him a vicious importance with bis 
rr atl 
this, he was a very bonest man.—The Judge remarked, 
that it was a little singular, that in a Court of Ju 








ice 


TO MAKE CHAMPAGNE FROM GRAPES, EQUAL TO 
FOREIGN. 


Gather the grapes when they are just turning, or 
about half ripe; pound them in a tubs; and to every 
quart of berries so pounded, put two quarts of water : 
let it stand in a mash-tub for fourteen days, when it is 
to be drawn off; and to every gallon of liquor put three 
pounds of lump sugar: when dissolved, cask it; and, 
after working, bung it down. In about six months it 
will be fit to drink ;_ when it should be bottled and tied 
down, or wired, if it is intended to be kept mere than 
one year. 





EXTRAORDINARY CUCUMBER. 

Mr. Macculloch, of Guernsey, has now in an open 
ground in his gerden, a serpentine cucumber (so called 
from its shape resembling a snake) which measures seven 
Jeet ; the circumference is tive inches. 





THE ORIGIN OF WEDDING RINGS. 

The singular custom of wearing wedaing rings ap- 
pears to have taken its rise among the Romans. Before 
the celebration of their nuptials, there was a meeting of 
friends, at the house of the ladv’s father, to settle the 
articles of the marriage contract, when it was agreed that 
the dowry should be paid down on the wedding day, or 
soon after. On this occasion there was commonly a 
feast. at the conclusion of which the man gave to the 
woman, as a pledge, a ring, which he put on the fourth 
finger of her ieft hand, because it was believed that 2 
nerve reached from thence to the heart. 











Sctentific Wecords, 


METEOROLOGICAL REPORT 

Of the Atmospherical Pressure and Temperature, Rain, 

Wind, &c. deduced from diurnal Observations made 

at Manchester, in the month of September, 1821, by 
Tuomas Hanson, Surgeon. 
-——— 

BAROMETRICAL PRESSURE. Inches. 

The Monthly Mean......+.. 29.60 

Highest, which took place on the 16th.......000048 30.10 

Lowest, which took place on the 28th... eee 29.16 

Difference of the extremes ...-...seseessserreesreees «4 

Greatest variation in twenty-four hours, which 

WAS ON the Q8th ...serrecsreecsrerecseereeteceerreseces — 56H 

Spaces, taken from the daily means. 

n Number of changes............18 


TEMPERATURE. Degrees. 
Monthly mean . ee. 60.6 
Mean of the 18th decade, commencing on the 6th 
Of September ...--.sssssssserererersercereeerseeerres G15 
19th Wesabe oe 59.8 
— 20th —— ending on the 5th Sept. 54.8 
Highest, which took place on the 5th of Oct...... 76.0 
Lowest, which took place OM the ....cccccccsseeeeee 46.0 
Difference of the extreme.....ccseseecessees 
Greatest variation in 24 hours, which occurred on 
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ecegeccccccs Sel! 
24.0 


RAIN, &c. 
TAChEB eee es icc teccceccncevcccesee he SOS 
Number of wet days ..cccccesecseeee 23 
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eee hAily  wiiecccccescessescoes O 
WIND. 
North sssecsseecessseeersee O | WSt corsets sorssecrecersee 2 
North-east . 0} North-west .. 0 
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South...... bese ™ i a ocak 
South-west .csvccceccceeesZd | BOISt€rOUS....cececerseeeves ! 


Weather at Manchester on Monday, October 8. 


Ther |'Ther Wind and Weather. 


m. A | Det. 





Hour! par | 
a.m. | a 





. We. 1 Clear, with sua yleams, 
S. W.1 Clegr, with sun gieams. 
S. W. 1 Cloudy. 

*. W 1 Some heavy showers «f 
rain within the hour; but now 
| fine, with sun-gieam>. 

5, W. 1 Fine and c'ear, with smal 
patches of cerri. ; 

5. W. 2 Cloudy, and inclined to 
rain, 
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THE KALEIDOSCOPE. 








Correspondence. 
TO THE EDITOR. 


Ballyblunder Castle, Co. Tipperary. 

My Dear Epitor,—Hitherto I have only ap- 
peared before you as a social correspondent, a bueno 
eamarado, as we say at Madrid. Now, the tide of af- 
fairs isentirely changed; I am become areviewer; and 
the Aimsy, half-digested morsels of moonshine, which 
the lively Lieutenant offered to your readers, must 
give way to the solemn criticism and sober truisms 
of Dermot O’Goster, now dubbed reviewer, and soi- 
disant philosopher and critic,—at your service: but 
as my task is none of the easiest, I must set about 
it immediately, particularly as I can easily imagine 
with what extatic anxiety your correspondents are 
waiting to hear their sentence. Methinks we see, io 
our mind’s optic, the whole mass of composers, with 
ashen visages, trembling from head to heel, and 
broiling on the gridiron of impatience to learn our 
sovereign judgment. Be calm, worthy friends; we 
do not mean to be too severe on your little literary 
peccadillios; we are no snarling Zoilus, or carping 
Scaliger: verily, we remember the days of our own 
youth, when we were but as yet inexperienced; and 
though we are too great lovers of equity not to let 
justice have ber full and proper swing, nevertheless 
we are determined, as our friend Billy Shakepeare 
elegantly observes, that, in the present instance, it 
shall be “ justice tempered with mercy.”—So to 
begin :—There never was, is, or will be, during the 
past, present, or future reign of the Kaleidoscope, so 
bright an ornament to its pages as my late friend's 
epic; it was the acme of excellence, the climax of 
perfection ; and shone amidst its “fellow men,” like 
the full muon and stars: it was the “sweet theme of 
converse” at every ball, rout, drum, converzatione, 
and quadrille party for twenty miles round. Go 
where you will, you could hear nothing but “ Have 
you read ‘ Liverpool?’” “how amazingly clever!” 
‘gad, quite sublime!” “ nothing can be finer!” 
with such like fashionable laconicisms. For a whole 
fortnight, from morning to night, and from night to 
morning, the Mercury-office was filled with a hete- 
rogeneous mass of human heads, all jingling their 
threepence halfpennies, and dying with impatience to 
possess the treasmre. There was no distinction of 
persons; nobles.and peasants, patrician and plebeian, 
were all mingled in the glorious strife, working 
away with legs and elbows for the bare life, snuffing 
up the delicious steam which rose from the pyramid 
of hot-pressed quadruplicates on the counter, and 
risking every personal inconvenience to become the 
possessor of a Kaleidoscope. Six footmen, one 
lady’s maid, and a decayed book-keeper, fell victims 
to their love of literature; they were suffocated in 
the throng, and their last words were, that a copy of 
O’Shaugnasey should be buried in their coffins along 
with them. We pause to drop a tear over their un. 
timely fate: peace be to their manes! We, our- 
selves, wrote their epitaphs, and better ones never 
were carved on a tombstone. In consequence of 
these little accidents, the proprietors were obliged to 
add three supernumerary ventilators to the preseut 
establishment in their office, which, we are happy to 
say, had the desired effect; and though there was a 








good deal of swooning still, yet we heard of no more 
deaths. The sale of the paper was prodigious, be- 
youd all former precedent; and so general was its 
diffusion, that nothing was to be seen in the streets 
but smiling passengers, all infected with the Demo- 
critian tone. The whole town seemed to have im- 
bibed the gaseous oxyd of nitrogen, and to subside 
its collated muscles into one broad grin: then to 
see how we were fondled and made much of at the 
tea table by the dear sex ;- how the muffin and but- 
tered toast were suffered to lie “cold and un- 
honoured” on the plate, while we were handled and 
devoured with an eagerness little short of extasy. 
Every young lady in town, who had taste and mind 
enough to admire us, spent her evenings in sipping 
nerves from her Hyson, and never ending, still be- 
gioning amusement, from our ivimitable pages. On 
*Change we were very popular; indeed, rather too 
much so for our own convenience. The gentlemen 
of the goosequill, who had been reading us all day, 
and dreaming of us all night, could not get us out 
of their heads ; and, in their confusion, inserted our 
own name among the less elegant cognomina which 
deck their books. There was not a ledger in town 
we were not in. The consequence was, that, by the 
next post, mighty bundles of account sales, invoices, 
and the Lord kaows all what, came pouring in upon 
us in our retirement, much to the detriment of our 
pocket, and the demolition of our temper, which 
is naturally very angelic. One man modestly wrote 
us word, that our hides,—mark—our hides! were in 
such bad condition, that he could not find a pur- 


chaser; but he had great hopes of our head and. 


horns. Another, (who, for all he subscribed him- 
self our “esteemed friend,”) we must ever set down 
as a most brazen and incorrigible blockhead, very 
quietly told us that he had disposed of our shank 
bones to the best advantage. Disposed of our shank 
bones! Blood of my ancestors! what does the fellow 
mean? However, these mistakes were soon cleared 
up to the satisfaction of all parties; and, in the in- 
terim, we still continued the reigning favourite of 
the day; we were the theme upon ’Change, the ful- 
crum of the dinner table, and the dulce decus of the 
drawing-room ; nay, succceding generations, and the 
“babe unborn,” are at this moment grioning in anti- 
cipation over the unmatchable pagesof “ Liverpool.” 
Having thus laid before our readers a short pros- 
pectus of what we ourselves have done, we turn to 
consider the merits of some few of your other con- 
tributors. Among these, your friend C. shines with 
prevailing lustre. His poetry is the pure murmur- 
ing of the Heliconian stream; and his prose, sterling 
coin from the mint of genius. We are uot biased 
in these our praises by a pretty sure guess we enter- 
tain, that C. is a countryman of our own: indeed, 
there is not an honester fellow in all Roscommon; 
and it is accant saying among his friends, that no 
man can ride harder after a fox, or sit longer over a 
sneaker than the Squire. He is a man of weight, 
too, in the country, being just eighteen stone in his 
saddle; and though his last podagra (which word 
we interpret, for the benefit of your Manchester 
readers, as gout) bas pulled him down terribly, 
nathless we hope and opine that his toe will soon 
part with its “ blushing honours,” and be restored 
to an equal degree of vigour with his fingers and 








head, which we hear are as active and stirring as 
ever. 

Pyrus is an odd fellow, and we fancy one of our 
acquaintance also; he is literally the schoolmaster 
at Ormskirk, that celebrated village, renowned for 
the ability* of its scribes and its flourishing ginger- 
bread manufactories. All bis friends and acquaint. 
ance unite in allowing Pyrus to be a man of rare 
and uncommon parts; nay, his maiden aunt once 
told us in confidence, that he was very great at old 
books, but that his talents for carving cherry stones 
were absolutely uudeniable. He has certainly read 
a good deal, and thought more, and his effusions 
shew taste and talent, but on the whole he is tuo 
sensible for us: we ever had, in common with all 
men of great genius, a most unconquerable and 
sovereign contempt for common senve : it is the beef 
and pudding of life; a dish much too coarse and 
common-place for the squeamy fastidiousness of our 
palates. Your syllabubs and whipped creams we 
can get down well enough; they amuse the appetite 
without oppressing the stomach ; but sense, honest, 
sober, lumpish sense, really requires a greater ope- 
ration of the gastric juices than we are possessed of ; 
and we may fairly say, no man under the digestive 
powers of an ostrich, should ever attempt to admit 
within the bivalve of his jaws, so very tough and 
deleterious s mandible. However, though we du 
not practice it ourselves, we bave no positive dislike 
to it in others, provided it is not accompanied by 
prosing, when it becomes very horrible indeed; and 
really we have suffered so much from sensible uncles 
and aunts, and sensible grandmothers, and sensible 
seventeenth cousins removed, who were always 
giving us sober advice, for which we had little want 
and less inclination, that we make it a rule never to 
admit a man of sense within our doors; and no later 
than last election refused to give our vote to a 
very worthy candidate, merely because we heard the 
beadle of the parish remark “ what an intelligent 
countenance he had.” 

From treating of Pyrus, we naturally light next 
upon Alcander, his literary butt, whom he peppered 
with the grape shot of bis irony, and rung such a 
dinning peal of never-ending quotations in his ears, 
that we much dubitate if he has yet recovered the 
use of his hearing. We confess we did pity the 
Beeotian, and even indulged ourselves in a_ brief 
cachination st hisexpense; but our laughter is at an 
end, our Sardonic has softened into a smile, and we 
feel ourselves marvellously disposed to take him 
under our own protecting egis for the future. His 
last letter has done wonders with us, and entircly 
fetched him up in the lee-way of our opinion. If 
he has a proper contempt for the classics, yet, Sir, 
he has spirit ; and, though, I dare say he never read 
Czsar’s commentaries in his life, yet, our eyes tos 
China orange, he is as ready and willing to make 
wager of battle as the best Gaul among them all. 
Positively and seriously he is an honest manly 
fellow; and if G. accepts his polite invitation to cut 
his throat, which doubtless he will, we, Dermot 
O’Goster, ourselves, in spite of our ailments, will 
joyfully transport this our body corporal, to the 
“ shire of witches” for the sole purpose of being 





* See former Kaleidoscope. 
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second to so gallant and ingenious a juvenal. * Odds 
bullets and bayonets” we dont know a boy in all 
Ireland, let alone England, whom we would sooner 
drop® the wipe for; speak but the word my lad and 


NEWSTEAD ABBEY. 


——— 


TO THE EDITOR. 


—— 


we are with you in the twinkling of a bed-post:? S1r,—I trust your correspondent, Montmorenci, will 


Really the prejudice against our ocighbours of 
Manchester is both unfair and groundless, we have 
known as pleasant and discoursable men out of the 
Dean’s-gafe, as we would ever ask to mix a tumbler 
with: no people can tell a plain story better, and we 
have always found them extremely conversible on 
broad cloth and diaper, though we do not entirely 
approve of their daacing in boots, however classical 
it may be: nevertheless they are pusitively a people 
of fine genius in the mixing of fluids; and the rum 
tuddy, which was handed round by way of refresh- 
ment at the last ball we were at, there, was certainly 
brewed and imbued with scientific nicety, and was 
as good as any rum punch could be; that is, 
ten degrees below the “ qualified,” twenty below 
“ Kinahan’s,” and nine hundred and ninety nine 

“below the “ sweet essence of smoke,” the much 
aud deseryedly lauded Potsheen whiskey. 

But whither are we running, where is your con- 
science Lieutenant Dermot O’Goster ? have yon no 
consideration for Damon, and Alexis, and Sopho- 
nisba, who will all be au desespoir if they see their 
own charming emanations of mind deposed to make 
room fur your clumsy criticems ; really we must 
not monopolize: justice is justice, let my Lord Coke 
say what he will; we have been too talkative; an 
error which must be corrected in our next. We have 
ouly done one half of our task, but if Pyrus or 
Alcander do not give us a quiefus in the interim, 
you may live in hopes of hearing from us next week. 
—Adiex my philosopher, ever yours, 

DERMOT O'’GOSTER. 

P. S. We have just read what you are pleased to 
eall “a friendly caution,” and though we matter aot 
the wrath of mortal man, the squeezing of a lemon, 
nevcrtheless, ifany one of your worthy correspondents 
conceives himself injured by our innocent cepso- 
rities, and at the same time prefers the weapon of 
the pen to the sword; we here freely offer bim our- 
selves, to abuse as much as he likes; we give him 
the doublet and hose of our reputation, and he may 
ent and slash away at it, till he has not left a shred, 
without angering the wearers thereof: we before 
hinted at the peculiar benignity of our temper, it 
now remains to be tried by an ordeal like this. 





* The Lieutenant is rather metaphorical here, we 
presume he means giving the signal to fire. 
_$~P-> > - 
CONGREVE ROCKETS. 
—<—>>—. 


TQ THE EDITOR. 


S1x,—TI have long wished to see a full description 
of the Congreve Rockets; how they are fired, the 
size, &c. Also the appearance of the composition, 
whether melted or in powder: in fact, as full a 
description of the rocket as can be given, If this is 
aut inconsistent with the plan of your useful miscel- 
lany, please try to oblige a 

CONSTANT READER. 





not take it in dudgeon if I correct a trifling inaccuracy 
in an article of his which appeared a few weeks ago. 
In number 63, page 78, he states that, ‘in front of 
Newstead Abbey is a monument erected by Lord Byron 
to the memory of a favourite dog, that near it are three 
vaults,” &c. The proofs of an observant mind, given 
in M’s general communications, convince me that he 
has not been upon the spot mentioned ; otherwise he 
would have seen that the monument is not in front but 
in the garden of the Abbey, a very different situation, 
and that other particulars mentioned are not precisely 
true. The front of the Abbey is one of the most beau- 
tiful and chaste specimens of Gothic architecture in 
the kingdom, and in the open court before it the only 
object for years has been a fountain, discharging its 
waters from an antique structure of stone, ornamented 
with a grotesque assemblage of boars, bears, lions, &c, 
This, I. know, it was in contemplation by the present 
proprietor, Major Toildman, to remove, and I believe 
it is now done, The Abbey he is restoring in a style 
of richly classical and appropriate magnificence. Hav- 
ing lived several years in the neighbourhood, the place 
is familiar tome. The last time I visited it was. soon 
after it was sold; and only two domestics remained to 
superintend the removal of the furniture. 

It is impossible to witness a common dwelling, stripped 
of its decorations and changing its inhabitants, without 
a melancholy feeling, a sort of violence done to our 
sensibility. We image to ourselves days and years of 
domestic happiness experienced within it by beings to 
whom it was endeared by remembered scenes of mirth 
and affection, and it becomes sacred in our eyes. We 
associate with its rifled walls a consciousness of human 
mutability, and we sigh over them with a deeper pas- 
sion than that of mere sympathy. But the feelings with 
which I traversed that desolate and deserted mansion 
were of a more complicated nature. It was a spot 
hallowed by all the reminiscences of monastic and chi- 
valrous times, but far more by the magic of a genius 
which had there alighted and cast over it a blaze of 
glory, which fanned by the wing of time will only 
kindle it into.a brighter intensity of splendour. It had 
been the patrimony and the haunt of a bard amply 
capable of estimating its natural sequestered loveliness, 
and its historical association, and who, if we may credit 
his own testimony, had felt the throb of noble aspiration 
awake when musing in its bosom on the fame of his 
ancestors, its former lords. Whilst I wandered, then, 
through its rooms or its surrounding scenes and felt the 
mighty spirit of veneration upon me; whilst I stood at 
times saying to myself, ‘it is really here that that 
awful magician has waved his wand, and hence have 
issued some of those splendid and terrific visions that 
shall agitate and astonish millions yet unborn.” I 
knew not whether most to pity or condemn the heart 
which thus had professed to feel, and which could thus 
abandon. 

The embellishments which the Abbey had received 
from his lordship had more of the brilliant conception 
of the poet in them than of the sober calculations of 
common life. I passed through many rooms which he 
had superbly furnished, but over which he had per- 
mitted so wretched a roof to remain, that, in about half- 
a-dozen years, the rain had visited his proudest cham- 
bers; the paper had rotted on the walls, and fell, in 
comfortless sheets, upon glowing carpets and canopies, 
upon beds of crimson and gold, clogging the wings of 





glittering eagles, and destroying gorgeous coronets. From 
many rooms the furniture was gone. In the Entranee 
Hall alone remained the paintings of his.old friends, 
the dog and bear. The.long and gloomy gallery, which 
whoever views will be strongly reminded of Lara, aS 
indeed a survey of this place will awake more than one 
scene in that poem, had not yet relinquished the som- 
bre pictures ‘‘ of its ancient race.” In the study, which 
is a small chamber overlooking the garden, the books 
were packed up, but there remained a sofa, over which 
hung a sword in a gilt sheath, and at the end of the 
room, Opposite the window, stood a pair of light fancy 
stands, each supporting a couple of the most perfect 
and finely polished skulls I ever saw; most probably 
selected, along with the far-famed one converted into 
a drinking cup, and inscribed with some well-known 
verses from amongst a vast number taken from the 
burial ground of the Abbey and piled up in the form 
of a mausoleum, but since recommitted to the ground : 
between them hung a gilt crucifix. 

In one corner of the Servants’ Hall lay a stone coffin, 
in which were fencing gloves and foils; and on the 
wall of the ample, but cheerless, kitchen, was painted in 
large letters, ‘* Waste not, Want not.” 

During a great part of his Lordship’s minority the 
Abbey was in the occupation of Lord G——, his hounds, 
and divers colonies of jackdaws, swallows, and starlings. 
The internal traces of this Goth were swept away, but 
without, all appeared as rude and upreclaimed as he 
could have left it. I must confess that if I was asto- 
nished at the heterogeneous. mixture. of splendour and 
ruin within, I was more. so at the perfect uniformity 
of wildness without. I had never been able to conceive 
poetic genius in its domestic bower without figuring it 
diffusing the polish of its delicate taste on every thing 
around it. But here the elegant spirit and beauty 
seemed to have dwelt, but not to have been caressed $ 
it was the spirit of the wilderness. The gardens were 
exactly as their late owner described them in his earlies® 
lays: 

“ Through thy battlements Newstead the hollow winds 
whistle; 

Thou the hall of my fathers art gone to decay: 

In thy once smiling gardens the hemlock and thistle 

Now choke up the rose that late bloomed in the way,” 


With the exception of the dog’s tomb, a conspicuous 
and elegant object, placed on an ascent of several steps, 
crowned with a lambent flame, and pannelled with white 
marble tablets, of which, that containing the celebrated 
epitaph mentioned was remoyed, I do not recollect the 
slightest trace of culture or improvement. The late 
lord, a stern and desperate character, who is never men- 
tioned by the neighbouring peasants without a signi- 
ficant shake of the head, might have returned and re- 
cognised every thing about him, except perchance an 
additional crop of weeds. There, still gloomily slept 
that old pond, into which he ig said to have hurled his 
lady in one of his fits of fury, whence she.was rescued 
by the gardener, a courageous blade, who was the lord’s 
master and chastised him fur his barbarity. There, still, 
at the end of the garden, in a grove of oak, two towering 
satyrs, he with his goat and club, and Mrs. Satyr with 
her chubby cloven-footed brat, placed on pedestals at the 
intersections of the narrow and gloomy pathways, struck 
for a moment, with their grim visages and silent shaggy 
forms, the fear into your bosoms which is felt by the 
neighbouring peasantry at ‘* th’oud lard’s devils.” 

In the lake below the Abbey the artificial rock which 
he filled at a vast expense still reared its lofty head ; 
but the frigate, which fulfilled old mother Shipton’s 
prophecy by sailing over dry land from a distant part 
to this place, had long vanished, and the only relics of 
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his naval whim were the rock, his ship buoys, and the 
venerable old Murray who accompanied me round the 
premises. The dark haughty impetuous spirit and 
mad deeds of this nobleman, the poet’s uncle, I fee] 
little doubt, by making a vivid and indelible impres- 
sion on his youthful fancy, furnished some of the prin- 
ciple materials for the formation of his lordship’s fa- 
vourite, and perpetually recurring, poetical hero. His 
manners and acts are the theme of many a winter 
evening in that neighbourhood. In one of his pa- 
roxyisms of wrath he shot his coachman for giving, in 
his opinion, an improper precedence ; threw the corpse 
into the carriage to his lady, mounted, and drove him- 
self. For this he was tried by the peers, but acquitted 
for want of evidence. Ina quarrel, which arose out of a 
dispute between their gamekeepers, he killed his neigh- 
bour Mr. Charnock, the lord of the adjoining manor. 
With that unhappy deed, however, died all family 
feud; and, if we are to believe our noble bard, the 
dearest purpose of his heart would have been com- 
passed could he have united the two races by an union 
with ** the sole remnant of that ancient house,” the 
present most amiable Mrs. Charnock ;—the Mary of 
his poetry. To those who have any knowledge of the 
two families nothing is more perspicuous in his lays 
than the deep interest with which he has again and 
again turned to this his boyish, his first most endear- 
ing attachment. The ‘* Dream” is literally their mu- 
tual history. The ‘antique oratoris,” where stood 
** his steed caparisoned,” and the hill 
Crowned with a peculiar diadem 

Of trees, in circular array, so fixed, 

Not by the sport of nature, but of man,” 
are pictures too well known to those who have seen 
them to be mistaken for a moment. 

It is curious to observe the opinions entertained, by 
country people, of celebrated literary characters, living 
at times amongst them. I have frequently asked such 
persons near Newstead what sort of a man his lordship 
was: the impression of his energetic but eccentric 
character was obvious in their reply, “* He’s the d—1 
of one fellow for comical fancies. He flogs th’oud 
Lard to nothing; but he’s a hearty good fellow for a’ 
thot.” One, of mere comical fancies, related by a farmer 
who has seen it more than once is truly Byronic:—He 
would sometimes get into the boat, with his two noble 
Newfoundland dogs, row into the middle of the lake, then 
dropping the oars, tumble over into the water. The 
faithful animals would immediately follow, seize him 
by the coat collar, one on each side, and bear him 
away to land. Dogs tutored in this manner are inva- 
luable, because they may be relied upon in cases of 
actual danger. 

Hanley, September 23. 





W. H. 








TO THE EDITOR. 
See ee 
Sir,—I think the following specimen will amuse 
Query, and others of your critico-grammatical corres- 
pondents. Yours, &c. 
LIEUTENANT LONGSPLICE. 


«s At an inn, not a hundred miles from City Point, 
(Virginia, I believe) a man put up for refreshment in 
the early part of the day, and, on going away, left be- 
hind him a hat-bex without a cover; on his repassing 
the house the same evening, he entered to inquire for 
the box, when the following passed between him and 
the waiter : 

Traveller,—I suppose nobody ha not seen nothing of 
no kold box, without no kiver, as was’n’t left no where 
about no part of none of these here premises, by no- 
body, no time to-day’? 

Waiter,—Oh no! we haven't had no time not to see 


LIGHTING TOWN CLOCKS. 
——- 
TO THE EDITOR. 
— 

S1r,—One of your correspondents, who subscribes 
himself An Admirer of the Arts, having handed, for 
your insertion, an extract from a Scotch journal, on 
the subject of lighting clocks with gas; and this ex- 
tract appearing to be now travelling the most of the 
papers in this part of the kingdom, generally accom- 
panied by some sapient observation about the great 
advantages likely to be derived from this singularly 
ingenious invention of our northern neighbours,— 
allow me to question the propriety of this invention 
being placed to the credit of our northern neighbours. 
I have understood several of the clocks on the public 
buildings in the metropolis were illuminated in this 
manner; and I certainly have seen them in the west of 
England, particularly in Bristol, where the light at the 
clock of the Exchange or. Mansion-house (I think the 
former) is so powerful that you can read a letter in the 
street from it on a clear evening, and at all times the 
face of the clock is distinctly seen. I do not remem- 
ber seeing any reflectors, as mentioned in the Scotch 
invention. The gas appeared to rise out of a large 
tube, similar to those in ordinary use (excepting size): 
probably it may be lighted from one of the upper win- 
dows of the Hall; but perhaps some of your towns- 
men will give you more information, as the building 
to which I allude is opposite one of the principal inns 
in the city, at which most of the stage-coaches, and 


all the mails, put up. Yours, &c. 
G. W. 











TO THE EDITOR. 


« Fashion in every thing bears sovereign sway.” 





S1z,—Though never an ardent votary of fashion, yet 
I cannot but admire the whim her fickle Ladyship has 
taken, of extending her powerful influence to some cha- 
ritable institutions of this town, whose success has lat- 
terly engrossed the attention and support of the greater 
part of those who acknowledge her dominion; but in the 
plenitude of her benevolence, she has committed an 
oversight, not unusual in so variable a Goddess, and 
more attributable to the head than to the heart, in neg- 
lecting the interests of others, equally deserving her pa- 
tronage. Suffer me, Sir, to have a turn in your Kalei- 
doscope, and, through its medium, hint the means 
of ** wooing the Goddess to be kind,” which are, 
a performance at the theatre, and undertaken by ama- 
teurs; a plan that has been adopted in various towns, 
and with complete success. In Manchester, for in- 
stance, there have been no less than seven, within the 
last five years, in behalf of institutions, which, had 
they not had such aid, must have ceased to exist.— 
Should the hint be followed, and prove productive, the 
having conveyed it will ke a source of gratification to 

Yours, A VISITOR, 

Oct. 25, 1821. 


o Correspondents. 


Su1P LipraRIEs.—We know that MI1T!1S will readily 
consent to a week’s postponement of his second letter, 
in order to accommodate another correspondent, who 
onpetee to be a matter-of-fact man. Interesting as 

e subject is, we must not appropriate too large a 
bortion of our work at one time to its consideration, as 














Lrevt. Dermot O’GosTER has commenced his 
critiques with such good humour, that our apprehen- 
sions, on the score of hair triggers and percussion 
locks, begin to subside. If our correspondent were 
not too sublime a genius to descend to the minutia 
of punctuation, we should venture to hint to him to 
** mind his stops.” It may be truly said of his effusions, 
that although they abound in point, they lack points. 
The Lieutenant has evident partiality for the younger 
branch of the literary family ; and confines his atten. 
tions almost exclusively to Miss Comma, to the utter 
me of either the Miss SEMICOLON,. or Miss 

OLON. 


A most valuable correspondent is informed that the 
patriotic lines which appeared amongst the selections 
in the last Mercury were copied from the Morniug 
Chronicle. We coincide with C. in his estimate of 
their great poetic merit;—at the same time, without 
descending to the meanness of flattery, we shall 
venture an opinion that C. himself could produce 
verses which would not suffer with the lines in 
question. C. will perceive that our whimsical cor. 
respondent, DERMOT O‘GOSTER, pays him a pass. 
ing compliment, to the justice of which we fully 
subscribe. We hope to be favoured by a continuance 
of C.’s valuable communications; and we thank him 
for the alternative he has left to our option, to insert 
the lines to Leida either in the Kaleidoscope or the 
Mercury. 








GEOFFREY CRrAYON.—Our good friend, W. H. con- 
jectured rightly, that a certain allusion was to our 
Hanley correspondents. We have not received any 
confirmation respecting the supposed plagiarisms of 
Geoffrey Crayon; and from the indefinite nature of 
the information from Nottingham, we are in ho 
that his literary reputation will remain untarnish 





BELLANA~—R.—RACHAEL-J.-R.S. andA CONSTANT 
READER shall be attended to. 





If MONTMORENCI will inform us to which of his un- 
suuveraieens, communications we should give the 
precedence next week, he shall be accommodated. 





SPIDER’s letter will get us into a scrape; but we will 
try to ** screw our courage to the sticking pitch.” 





W. W. M. (as we read the initials) is informed that a 
piston of his communication must have been lost 
efore the MS. reached us. Our copy commences 
with the words ‘ left Evesham with regret,” &c. 





MARRIAGE.—We shall, next week, edify all our un- 
married readers with ‘* A timely Warning to all ra- 
tional Bachelors, by a rational Bachelor.” 





PuILo’s note, complaining of a dangerous hole at the 
bottom of Duke-street, has been forwarded to the 
Commissioners of the Watch, Lamps, and Scaven- 
gers. 





GRAMMATICAL QUERIES.—We are of opinion that 
the letter of No has so completely settled the point 
which has recently been the subject of disputation 
amongst our grammatical correspondents as to super- 
sede the necessity of continuing ~ controversy. 
ConGREVE ROCKETS.—Since v favoured with 
the note of a ConsTANT R%s serted in a pre- 
ceding page, we have seen an on the subject of 
these rockets, which appeared » the Hull Rockingham 
aper, and which we shall transcribe at our earliest 
eisure. 





CuRTAIN LECTURES.—We shall postpone, for one 
week, the lecture of our friend F. Fremum, Esq. 
rather than divide it between two publications. 





The letter of JosEPH in our next. 





We have just received, and shall attend to the commu. 
nication of R. B. and H. T. of Manchester. 





Letters or parcels not received, unless free of charge. 
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we have a great variety of conflicting tastes to recon- 
cile. 





nothiok o’ no sort.” 


E. SmuirH and Co. 54, Lord-street, Liverpool. 
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